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FREE BOOK OFFER 


John J. Pasciutti- 
President, AAIAN 


For the second time in three years your Association has sent its 
members a free professional work which is a must for any one active 
in alcohol problems. This year's book "dividend'' is DRINKING AND 
INTOXICATION: SELECTED READINGS IN SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND 
CONTROLS edited by Raymond G. McCarthy and published by the Free 
Press andthe Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. You will recall that we 
distributed TEENAGERS AND ALCOHOL free to members in 1956. 

The dollar value of these two books is — to more than five years of 
dues in the Association. 


: I doubt that there exists another professional group where dollars 
go as far as they do in AAIAN. Wouldn't you like to share your good 
fortune with a friend or professional acquaintance? New members, by 
enrolling in the Association and paying their dues for two years in ad- 
vance (cost $5.00) will receive a free copy of DRINKING AND INTOXI- 

CATION (cost $7.50) in addition to the regular services of the Associa- 
tion, including the Bulletin. 


This offer is so attractive that it borders closely on, shall we 
say, ''socialism''? We are not likely to be ina position to make this 
kind of an offer again so we urge every member of the Association to 
appoint himself a committee of one to secure at least one new member. 


Much criticism has been levelled against people working in the 
field of alcohol education on the ground that the materials we use are 
not scientific. This book provides reading of wide scope from reliable 
and trusted sources. Seldom has such a fine professional tool been 
available free to newcomers. It makes available to any one interested, 
whether with special training*or not, a whole arsenal of weapons for 
dealing with alcohol problems. I wouldlike to urge you to take an active 
hand to secure a few new members for the Association and to make 
available to as many people as possible this opportunity to secure a 
free copy of the fine reader your Executive Secretary has compiled. 


* 


Latest word from the office of Dr. John L. Miller, Secretary- 
Treasurer of AAIAN, indicates that we have gained 40 new members 
so far this year. Surely this number can be greatly augmented if each 
member of AAIAN will make an effort to interest his friends in joining 
during the current membership drive. If additional brochures like 
those distributed in December are needed, they can be obtained from — 
the office of the Executive Secretary, 52 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
ALCOHOL ON A COUNTY LEVEL 


Mary A. Crouse 
Elkton, Maryland 


(Mrs. Crouse is a Visiting Teacher with the Cecil County Board of 
Education, and attended the 1958 Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
at Yale University.) 


, Last summer when I returned home from the Yale Summer School 

| of Alcohol Studies I had three great concerns: (1) I wanted to know how 
this subject of alcohol had been handled in the schools throughout my 
county; (2) How did the principals, guidance counselors and teachers 

._feel about this subject inthe schools; (3) What was I going to do withthe 
information I had received from my four weeks in summer school at 
Yale. 


I did not have long to wait for some of the answers. One Wednes- 
day evening early in October my telephone rang and when I answered a 
voice on the other end of the wire said, "Iam Mrs. Brown, an eighth 
grade teacher in School B, chairman of the program committee for the 
I. M. P. A. Group. Would it be possible for you to speak to our group of 
teachers on the following Monday night?" 


I. M. P.A. is one of the in-service training programs 
offered to teachers and administrators in our schools. It 
is short for "Institute on Maryland Public Affairs". This 
type of in-service training program is statewide. It was 
felt by our State Teachers Association that the teachers in 
Maryland were not too well informed on Maryland Public 
Affairs such as: The Welfare Department, Children's Aid, 
Health Department and many other agencies, as well as the 
State, County and Local governments that are working to 
help teachers do a better job and to help families find.a 
happier and better way of life. 

Leaders for these groups may receive training during 
the summer from our State Teachers College at Towson, 
Maryland. | 

Although this is a statewide program, each county 
group or groups set up their own programs, select a topic 
they would like to study and learn more about. A course 
of study is built around the topics they select. 


I asked, ''On what subject do you wish me to speak?" 
The chairman replied, "We have chosen as our broad subject 


'Health and Welfare.' We would like you to tell us something you 
learned about alcohol at Yale during the summer." 
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I accepted the invitation and even thanked the chairman of the 
group for inviting me, but a few seconds after putting the receiver back 
on the hook I began to wonder what I could say that would be of interest 
to them in the time allotted to me. | 


As I began to think and plan for Monday night, I realized that this 
was the opportunity I had been waiting for. Here I would start to find 
some answers to my three concerns mentioned earlier -- but where 
would I start, what would be the connecting link between our Public 
Health Service, what I had learned about alcohol at Yale, and just where. 
our public schools fitted into the picture? These thoughts went spinning 
around in my mind. I started by thinking about the Public Health De- 
partment. 


The Public HealthService is a strong arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, charged with the responsibility of promoting in a broad sense the 
nation's health. This arm has hands and fingers that reach down into 
State and County health services and programs. The Public Health 
Service is very careful in observing the rights and obligations of the 
various states and local communities so they can solve their own health 
problem without interference from the Federal Government. 

Then I began thinking about alcoholism, one of the major health 
problems whether it is on a county or state level. It is not limited to 
any geographical area, or economic or social class. Some years ago 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran gave a good definition of a Public 
Health program. He said, "Whenever a disease is so i, eileen in 
the population, so serious in its effects, so costly in its treatments, 
that the individual unaided cannot cope with it himself, it becomes a 
public health problem. md 


Alcoholism certainly qualifies in this category. 


The Public Health Service carries out its health program within 
the framework of cooperation with others, usually on request. The al- 
coholic cannot cope with physical and emotional living as he encounters 
it. The rehabilitation of the alcoholic lies primarily in the treatment 
of his underlying emotional difficulties. The school and the Health De- 
partment must work together to build strong bodies and healthy clear- 
thinking minds. In other words, to help the child to increase: "In wis- 
dom, in stature and in favor with God and Man". 


Then a picture of the school came to my mind. The school has a 
great responsibility. Education is not only for the purpose of develop- 
ing the intellectual facilities of the individual, but with the changing 
role of education the school must have many and varied opportunities 
so that the whole child will be served in accordance with ability and in- 
terest in such a way as to bring about the optimum growth in our demo- 


1. Quoted in Alcohol Education: A Reference Aid for Teachers. 
Norbert L. Kelly, ed. Raleigh, North Carolina Alcoholic Rehabilita- 
tion Program, 1957. p.29. 

2. The Bible. Luke 2:52, 


cratic way of life. Surely one of the ways of doing this is to have a 
definite program on the Study of Alcohol ‘in our schools -- "The mental 
health of the child is in the hands of the adults who are responsible for 
his rearing. "3 


The teacher plays a very important role in this because many 
hours of the day during the child's school life are spent in school; much 
responsibility rests upon the teacher. If the child does not learn to 
face and solve problems, if he finds himself frustrated by his own in- 
_ decisions, he may well attempt to escape his frustrations through an 
escape agent such as alcohol. | : 


-I wondered if the teachers would agree with this line of thought. 
If I prepared a formal speech and did all the talking, I would never find 
out. SolIplanned avery informal evening and prepared a brief ques- 
tionnaire to start the program. This would bring out how our teachers 
felt about the study of alcohol in their school curriculum at the present 
time, and not only how they felt, but how they were handling this sub- 
ject in their respective schools. Then in an informal discussion period, 
in which they would do most of the talking, they would have an oppor- 
tunity to express verbally their thinking on the subject of "alcohol. "' 


_» When I saw the group I was very agreeably surprised to see that 
they were about thirty in number, consisting of teachers, principals, 
and guidance counselors from both elementary and secondary levels. 
They welcomed the opportunity to express their feelings on paper. 


As they were answering the questions, I looked over the group 
and realized that I had known most of them personally for a long time. 
_ This was not a group of new school people, but teachers who had been 
in our county schools from one to twenty years. This group represented 
a good cross section of our county teachers. We have eighteen ele- 
mentary schools with a total enrollment of 5,250 and seven high schools 
with an enrollment of 3,400. We have 195 teachers in the elementary 
schools and 165 teachers in the high schools. 


In this group there were 3 principals, 2 vice-principals, 3 guid- 
ance counselors, and 22 teachers. The guidance counselors were from 
the secondary schools, because at this time we do not have guidance 
counselors in the elementary schools. 


At first I thought I would not ask the elementary teachers to par- 
ticipate in the informal questionnaire, but on second thought, since 
they seemed so interested in the subject, I realized it was an oppor- 
tunity to get their thinking and learn what they were doing throughout 
our county on this subject. 


To open the discussion that followed, I asked if they knew we had 
a law inthe State of Maryland thathad something to say regarding teach- 
ing about alcohol in our schools. To my amazement only two knew we 
had such a law. So I quoted the law as follows: | 


3. Lawrence K, Frank, quoted in Alcohol Education, loc. cit., p. 38. 


| 
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"The nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, with 
special instruction as to their effects upon the human sys- 
tem in connection with the several divisions of the subject 
of physiology and hygiene, shall be included in the branches 
of study taught in the common schools, and shall be taught 

~to and studied by all pupils whose capacity will admit of it, 

in all departments of the public schools of the state, and in 
all educational institutions supported wholly or in part by 
‘money from the State; and said study shall be taught and 
studied by pupils in said schools as thoroughly and in the 
Same manner as other like branches are taught and studied, 
with text books in hands of pupils where other like branches 
are thus studied. " 


This started many questions; they became particularly anxious as 
to how they had answered the written questions. Since they had been 
asked not to sign their names, but only to indicate the position they held_ 
in the school, they wanted to know the thinking of the group. 


The questions and their answers were as follows: 

1. Do you think alcohol should be tanght in our schools ? 
19 - Yes; 9 - No; 2 - Yes and No | 

2. Where in the curriculum would you place this subject? 


For this we had many answers such as: Science, Health, 
Biology, Psychology, Problems of Democracy, Home 
Economics, Only in Senior High, Elementary Health, 
Junior High, Health & Hygiene and Somewhere in High 
School. 


3. How extensively should it be taught? 


~ A. (14) Did not answer. 

B. ( 2) Unable to say. 

C. ( 6) A unit of health. 

D. ( 1) Wherever the teacher has an opportunity. 

E. (1) Extensive as the interest and ability of the 
group warrant. 

F. ( 2) Enough so that it is recognized as a real prob- 
lem in our society. 

G. (1) Introduction in Biology 10 and all students in 
grade 12. 

H. ( 1) Any place an understanding teacher is willing 
to teach it. 3 | 

I. ( 2) Don't know but facts should be available. 


4. Cited from The Maryland Public School Laws, Article 77, Sec- 
tion 90, Maryland School Bulletin Volume XXXVI. August 1958, No. 2, 
page 66. 


4, How would you feel about teaching "alcohol" to your students ? 


A. (1) I do whenever I have an opportunity. 

B. 41) If I taught Biology, Health, or Problems of De- 
mocracy, I would be glad to teach "alcohol, " 

C. (1) Very difficult to do, but if handled right it could 
be taught. 

D. (3) It would require some careful and thoughtful 
preparation, if not special training, to know the 
proper non-offending techniques to use. Trained 
teacher needed who understands the subject. 

E. (1) I would do my best. 

F. (2) Just as I would about presenting any other per-_ 
tinent material; would like to teach it in a class 
where it could be related to other topics. 

G. (2) Not qualified toteach the subject; _— know 
how to teach it. 

H. (4) Would not feel gomfortable; too denkeoveviital. 
some parents” would object; too many ethnic 
groups. 

I. (1) IfI were a qualified teacher on this subject it 
would be all right. Otherwise I would probably 
not enjoy the task. 

J. (1) I enjoy teaching about it in discussion groups 
when the students bring up the topic. 

K. (3) Would welcome the opportunity. 

L. (2) Primary and elementary children wouldbe con- 

fused. 

M. (1) If I felt well enough acquainted with subject and 
felt there was a definite need for such instruc- 
tion, I would not hesitate to do so. 

‘ N. (1) No objection. Could be an interesting area in 
which effective instruction couldbe done through 
use of projects and related activities. 

O. (2) Did not answer. 


5. What method of teaching would you use? 


A. (2) Not any particular method. 

B. ~(4) Answer questions when they arise. | 

Cc. (1) I'm just not qualified to teach it. If I were to 
teach it, I'd have a little "learning" to do my- 
self. I don't think you can teach anything you 

don't know yourself. 

D. (1) Same methods which are used to teach any other 
informational material. | 

E. (4) Problem solving method, discussion. 

F. (3) Outside speaker, audio-visual aids, reading, 
perhaps panel discussions with academic groups, 
text materials, discussions, practical applica- 
tions through visits outside the classroom, 
presentation of problem, development of solu- 
tions. 


¢ 
¢ 
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G. (1) Lecture, combined with student research, ex- 
periments, and projects. 

H. (1) As a part of a subject.. Or if taught as a unit 
would use direct approach, including lecture, 
discussion (after research by all), films, out- 
side speakers, and end up with an essay on 
some phase of "alcohol'’ and its many uses 
(good and bad). | 

I. (1) Family Living Problems, scientific approach. 

J. (3) Point out the evils and what it is doing to our 
society. 

K. (6) No answer, did not know. 


6. How have you handled this in the past? 


(2) Passing reference, or handled in a very limited 
way. 
(1) Text material, discussions, and eabitonl ap- 
plications through visits outside the classroom. 
(1) Outside speaker for seniors. 
(1) No discussion, too controversial, used to sup- 
plement health program. 
(2) Evasive and rather negative. 
(1). Very limited, a Temperance League speaker 
(1) Try to point out the evils involved. 
(11) Nothandled in classroom; not inthe field taught. 
(2) No answer. 


oa 


The lasthour of our meeting was spent in thinking about the func- 
tion of public education and the role of the classroom teacher. One of 
the main functions of education in our society is to assist pupils in un- 
derstanding the society in which they live and their relation to it. This 
surely means that controversial subjects and social problems must be 
presented in school and that the schools must seek to have their pupils 
understand and develop constructive attitudes toward these problems, 
of which alcohol is one. | 


Every child who leaves our school -- sometimes long before he 
leaves -- has come in contact with this problem. Have we as teachers 
and administrators given these children unbiased facts without preju- 
dice on this subject so that they will have specific knowledge and infor- 
mation when they are confronted with a need to make a personal deci- 
sion regarding the use of alcohol? If we have not, why not? 


We must remember that modern American society is highly in- 
dividualistic. In democracy it is the individual that is the factor of 
value and as an individual he must be able to care for himself, to bear 
responsibility and to make his own decisions. As an adult he must 
stand on his own two feet and face his personal problems and solve 
them. 


Mr. McCarthy says in his book Alcohol and Social Responsi- 


bility: 
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"No other community agency reaching as many young 
people and their families is in a position to be as objective 
as the school in counseling youth. "© 


Dr. Prescott has this to say about the role of the teacher: 


"The role of the teacher who is imbued with reverence 
for life and with faith in the: dynamic power of life to achieve 
fulfillment is that of nurturer and facilitator and not dic- 
tator and maker of decisions. , For the kinds of decisions 
that teachers make in the classroom depend fundamentally 
upon what the teacher feels his role to be inthe life and de- 
velopment of the pupil. " 


Dr. Van Zwoll tells us: 


"The purpose of democratic education is the development 
of well integrated individuals who can live successfully in 
an ever changing dynamic culture. Emphasis is on growth 
of the ability to see the problems arising in personal and 
social life, to solve them within the limits of individual 
capacity, and totake steps necessary to achieve solutions!"? 


From this thinking and discussion, those present had many ques- 
tions, but the following seemed to summarize their thought: 


They had primarily thought of this subject of alcohol as one that 
should be taught in the home and church. When it could not be handled 
there, the Health and Welfare Departments were asked to step in and 
help. Therefore, it was not a school problem. | 


They had a great concern about where it should be placed in our 
curriculum and who should be responsible. 


Early in the evening I had placed on a table books and pamphlets 
I had purchased at the Yale Summer School. I told them that if they 
were further interested they could read and use this material to find 
out the thinking of people who were spending time, thought, and money 
in research gathering facts on the subject of alcohol. After the meet- 
ing, the chairman expressed her appreciation (as a polite chairman 
would do). I told her that if their questions had given them something 
to think and read further about the evening had been well spent. 


To my surprise, apparently the discussion did not end with the 
meeting. As I visited the schools in my area, the principals and 


5. Raymond G. McCarthy and Edgar M. Douglass. Alcohol and 
Social Responsibility. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company and 
Yale Plan Clinic, 1949. page 147. 

6. Daniel A. Prescott, The Child in The Educative Process. New 
York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1957. page 48. 

7. Arthur B. Moehlman and James A. Van Zwoll. School Public 
Relations, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. page 14. 
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teachers would steer the conversation around to our I. M. P. A. meeting. 
This gave me another opportunity to ask more school people how they 
felt about the subject -- and to keep the conversation steered in a pro- 
fessional manner to the functions and aims of public education. Their 
response was about the same as the group at the meeting. Perhaps a 
few seeds sown will stir the thinking to such an extent that in the not 
too far distant future we may have a err active program in our schools 
on the study of alcohol. 


Now as I sit thinking of that meeting and the conversations with 
teachers, principals, and guidance counselors in the schools in my 
county, I realize it would be false to say or even to imply that our 
schools have completely ignored the problem, but very little has been 
attempted and the attempts have been too abstract, and the time allotted 
too meager in proportion to the importance of the problem. | 


Although the responsibility for moral, ethical and social adjust- 
ment belongs to the home and church, the school shares this responsi- 
bility. "Alcohol education cannot be considered a by-product or an 
extra curricular activity but instead an integral part of the total edu- 
cational program, "8 


We must remember that democracy's way of life is on trial in 
our homes, schools, and communities. There are anxieties, pressures, 
and adjustments in our society that confront our boys and girls; these 
are not of their making but nevertheless must be faced. Schools reflect 
the society they serve. To defend the school against attacks, teachers 
needto be certain in their understanding of how children grow and de- 
velop and how learning takes place. 


Children today are often left to shift for themselves before and 
after school-until their parents arrive home. Less time is spent as a 
family group. The school is being called upon to provide experiences 
in their learning which will help them to develop a sense of personal 
responsibility toward home and family and the community 


The curriculum of a good school is not static. Administrators 
and teachers must constantly be seeking to change, add, and enrich the 
program so as to meet the needs of the children. 


We must realize that the alcoholic is not an individual in isola- 
tion. He is a son, daughter, father, mother, wife, neighbor, employer 
or employee, a social being whose life inevitably affects the lives of 
countless others. The intangible costs of broken homes, suffering, 
and children deprived of care are incalculable. For young people the 
most important immediate threat that drinking holds is intoxication. 
The combination of drinking with automobile driving is very dangerous. 


: 8. Cited from Suggested Approach to Alcohol Education in Connecti- 

cut Schools. A Guide to Action - Connecticut Department of Education. 
Bureau of School and Community Services - Hartford Bulletin No. 44, 
1940, page 6. . 
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Dr. Van Zwoli says in his book, School Public Relations: 


"The democratic public school is the most important 
agency for social improvement within the state, The ade- 
quate expression of the democratic process is the progres- 
sive teaching of children and adults in terms of their ma- 
turity to be open-minded, tolerant and kindly toward the 
beliefs of others, to collect evidence and facts, to think 
logically and reasonably, to make wise individual andsocial 
choices, and todevelop for living and improvement in living 
the essential disciplines of self control. " 


We who are anxious to have this subject find its rightful place in 
our curriculum and thereby have the true facts taught by competent, 
qualified, and understanding teachers will not let an opportunity go by 
when we can speak to those who have authority in shaping the policies 
and curricula for our schools. Thus speaking, we can finally impress 
upon them the importance of bringing the true facts on ubject of 
alcohol (not a new subject, one that has been with us for ges past and 
will most likely, be with us to the end of time) to our boys\and girls in 
an unbiased manner so that they, with their willingness to learn, alert- 
ness, and keen minds, will be able to think this problenf through and 
when they meet it find a more satisfactory solution than/|did their pre- 
ceding generations. 


9. Arthur B. Moehiman and James A. Van Zwoll. op. cit. page 15. 
| 
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ALCOHOL EDUCATION FOR EDUCATORS: 


IMPRESSIONS OF A MASSACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE 


A stimulating and perhaps unique three-day conference for school 

men to consider issues in alcohol education was held in October, 1958, 
at Clauson's Inn, North Falmouth, Massachusetts. The session, at- 
tended by 40 to 50 Massachusetts school superintendents, senior and 
junior high school principals, guidance counselors, and teachers, was 
co-sponsored by the National Institute of Mental Health, the Massachu- 
setts Departments of Education and of Mental Health, and the Massa- 
chusetts Office ofthe Commissioner on Alcoholism. The initiative which 
culminated in the conference was taken by Harold W. Demone, Jr., 
Commissioner on Alcoholism. 


The idea of inviting a group of individuals to meet in a comfort-. 
able inn or lodge somewhat removed from the metropolitan area and 
there to discuss problems of alcohol and alcoholism is not new. Such 
meetings have been held in many parts of the country. The unique 
factors in the Massachusetts conference were the degree of cooperation | 
between the National Institute of Mental Health and the State Depart- 
ments, the months of pre-planning, and the selection of participants. 
Massachusetts is a relatively small state in area. The school men who 
attended generally were known to each other, had participated in edu- 
cational meetings previously, and represented school systems in com- 
munities having more or less common backgrounds and problems. 
Moreover, the financial aspects of the conference were entirely under- 
written by the Community Services Branch of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 


Dr. Harry V. McNeill, Region 1, United States Public Health 
Service, New York, stated: 


This conference was supported by the Technical Assistance 
Project which is designed to extend the regular consultation 
and technical assistance of tiie regional and headquarters’ 
consultants of the Community Services Branch. As with 
many forms of Federal assistance to the states, it is hoped 
that this project will serve as a demonstration, model, and 
stimulus for further conferences and activities in the sub- 
ject area discussed, both for those who have personally 
participated and for those to whom the bist ta st are 
distributed throughout the country. 


While the program and content ofthe conference were not unusual, 
from the time the participants arrived there was evidence of marked 
interest and a readiness to share actively in all aspects of the meeting. 
On each day two main papers were read by. consultants. Following each 
paper, the group broke up into five discussion sessions, each having a 
chairman and a recorder. The five consultants rotated among the 
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groups during the three days. After each discussion period, each of 
the five recorders then reported briefly to the total group. This pro- 
cedure provided an exchange of ideas and a summary of process re- 
peated at five different points during the three-day session. While no 
formal program was offered in the evening, a series of films were 
shown and consultants were available for informal conversations. 


Papers were presented as follows: 


Attitudes and Drinking Customs | 
Albert D, Ullman, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Tufts 
University 


New Directions in Alcohol Education 
John J. Pasciutti, Vermont Supervisor of Alcohol Education 


Where and How Do We Teach Alcohol Education ? 
Raymond G. McCarthy, Associate Professor, Health Education, 
Yale University 


Mental Health Implications of Alcohol Education 
Benson Snyder, Psychiatrist, Wellesley College, Beth Israel 
Hospital 


Why Do Teen-Agers Drink? 
Christopher of Sociology, Michigan State Uni- 
versity | 


Overview of Conference kes 
William J. Freeman, Human Relations Service of Wellesley 
College 


Proceedings of the conference have been printed and may be se- 
cured, if still available, hy writing either to Mr. Harold W. Demone, 
Jr., Commissioner on Alcoholism, 739 Boylston Street, Boston 16, or 
to Dr.. Paul Stevenson, Community Services Branch, National Institute 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland. % 


Some impressions of the range of ideas and questions which con- 
cerned at least one group are reflected in the feedback reports of Dr. 
Marjorie Young, Assistant Professor of Health Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health, who served as recorder for one group. 
Her report is reprinted. by permission from the proceedings, and is 
followed by the General Recommendations included in the Conclusions 
of the Conference. 
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FIRST FEEDBACK 


MODEL SUMMARY 
_ (Marjorie Young, Dr. P.H.) 


Our group was interested especially in | olbiaiading answers to such questions as: 


12. 


At what levels should we teach about alcohol: junior high, senior high, 
college, adult? When should we begin: at the primary grade level, like 
science education? 


. What can guidance directors do in their communities abot alcohol edu- 


cation? 


. What is the incidence of drinking i in secondary schools? 4 _ 
- What percentage of early junior and high school students become chronic 


alcoholics? 
What do we know about effective programs of alcohol education at the 
high school and college levels? 


. What are some effective ways of integrating this into existing curricula? 


Should it be a part of the health and physical education programs? The 
science program? Basic courses in guidance and counseling? Should it be 
tied into some specific required-course in the curriculum? 


. Do we feel that adequate steps are now being taken for effective alcohol 


education in secondary schools? What should we be doing to obtain effec- 
tive education in this area other than what we are now including in 
biology, physical education, and counseling? 

Is our effectiveness curtailed by parental pressure groups who want us 
to “‘brush over lightly” this controversial area? 


. May not a didactic approach to this subject drive a wedge between pupils 


and their parents? 


. Is it true that some persons, if they take one drink, will go on to become 


compulsive drinkers? And if a person recognizes signs of impending alco- 
holism in himself, can he arrest this through self-action? 


. Doctors sometimes recommend drinking to their patients. How do we 


handle this problem in our educational efforts? 
Is it inherent in some individuals to like the taste of alcoholic beverages? 


SECOND FEEDBACK 


The group was greatly stimulated by Mr. Pascuitti’s talk and began Seean- 


lating some practical solutions to the development of educational programs. The 
discussion centered around two major themes, as follows: 


Parent Education 


a) Maybe we should start our educational efforts with young married 
couples and develop with them basic principles of mental health, child- 
rearing, etc. 


b) Maybe, to overcome parental pressure groups, we should work inten- 
sively with PTA groups in our communities. We could invite resource ~ 
people in to help plan and conduct educational programs for parents 
regarding alcoholism. In so doing we must realize that we are going 
to meet resistances; that the program may be threatening at first to 
some parents; often those who we need most to reach don’t attend 
PTA meetings. However, there was a definite feeling in our group 
that we must educate parents to the fact that alcohol education is neces- 
sary for their children. ; 
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We should. educate parents first and make the parents feel that they ~ 
are really the ones who are introducing the idea of alcohol education : 
in our schools. If we educate the parents first, then when children. go | 4 
home and talk about what was discussed in school, the parents will be 
more accepting. 
c) Can we use community captive groups like Kiwanis and Rotary? Could 
we show them films and provide resource people for their meetings and 
thereby motivate them to help us sell the parents on the need for alco- 
| hol education? 
| d) Many of our school systems are weak in public relations and need to 
strengthen their over-all programs in this area to obtain better over-all 
citizen support for all aspects of the public school program. 


2. What should be our focus in teaching about alcohol? Up to now it has 
been handled only by chance and nobody really knows what to teach. 

‘ a) It is required by law. However, the law is loose and indefinite as to 

+ content, time allotment, how to teach, who is to teach it, etc. Per- 
haps it would be a good idea for the Commissioner to send out a copy 
of the law, together with the proceedings of this conference, to all su- 
perintendents in Massachusetts. 

b) Should it be a part of character education? Should we concentrate on 
the spiritual and moral values involved? 

c) To what extent can homeroom teachers handle this and should boys 

and girls be taught separately? 

d) Are wé to concentrate on total control or on proper use? Is our goal 
to stop teen-age drinking or to give them an understanding of the 
qualitative differences in en of drinking among juveniles? 

e) Should we try to give our students any positive advice? For example, 
you shouldn’t touch liquor until you are 21 years of age. 

f) There was rather general agreement that it is best’ handled by en- 
gaging the pupils in a problem-solving approach with the teacher serv- 
ing as a “neutral” resource person. After they have explored the prob- 
lem and amassed and discussed the facts, they must make their own 
decisions for themselves. 

At any rate, the teacher should not assume the role of a sermonizer. 
The way the teacher handles the subject is of primary importance. 
Teachers must feel emotionally safe in order :to handle this subject 
matter area. 

g) It can be integrated successfully: one of the school systems represented 
devotes a whole month to it in the course on “Problems of Democracy.” 

h) Some students will ask: What is right and what is wrong about drink- 

~ ing? The conflict is already there and to discuss drinking does not in- 
fluence this underlying conflict. Our responsibility is to help them un- 
derstand the conflict. 

i) The school’s unique function is to bring objectivity to the subject, to 
help young people develop pei undistorted attitudes towards al- 
cohol and its use. 


' There was immediate carry-over from Professor McCarthy’ s talk with focus on 
the following major areas: 
1. Educational Program 
a) How would Professor McCarthy set up a program of alcohol education 
for a typical New England town? Of course, we know it should be 
based on what is best for each community, but isn’t there some gen- 
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eralized program that we could use as a basis or take-off point for local 

planning? 

Superintendents will need to set up some specifications for the program 

in terms of time allotment, conient, and the responsibilities of the vari- 

ous curriculum areas. If he doesn’t, some teachers won’t ee in 
the program. 

c) How can we implement the involvement of community sind parent 
groups? “Education for All American Youth” discusses this in a gen- 
eral way for all phases of school curriculum planning. 

d) We could in some areas set up full-time health education courses with 
qualified teachers (as our Boston representative says has been done 
there), but what can we do in rural areas? 3 

e) Guidance personnel have too many other duties in most school sys- 
tems and cannot assume major responsibility for handling the program 

_ of alcohol education. (One of our group who is a guidance director 
says he can handle it in his group guidance course required of all 9th 
grade pupils.) 

2. Teacher preparation and qualification 
a) Although alcohol education could be integrated naturally in many 

curriculum areas, it takes an astute teacher of English or Social Studies, 

etc., to integrate this subject effectively, and not many of our teachers 
are sensitized in this direction. 

Future teachers should be equipped to handle this area. At Worcester 

State T. C. they avoid propagandizing and all formal instruction. It is 

integrated in several required courses and periodically an assembly pro- 

gram is held. However, there is some disparity between college rules 
and regulations and what is taught. 

c) It is a good idea to send teachers, especially physical education and 
others involved directly with this problem, to the Yale Summer School. 
(Some members of the group voiced great change in their own atti- 
tudes toward alcohol education from attendance here.) 

d) Set up full-time health courses with qualified teachers of health and 
with adequate syllabi in this area. | 

e) When new teachers are hired, the school administrators could find out 
their attitudes toward this and their other qualifications for teaching 
this subject. Since the way the teachers handle the subject is of primary 
importance, administrators need to screen new teachers carefully. 


b 


b 
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3. How to handle the subject 

There is still no consensus in our group regarding this point. There is con- 
siderable concern about the moralistic aspects of the subject, as indicated by ~ 
such questions as: “If students ask the teacher direct questions, how should the 
teacher reply? Isn’t there a danger that if we let the students make their own 
decisions they will make the wrong ones? Why shouldn’t we advise them not to 
drink until they are 21? .(The law prohibits the sale of liquor to minors so why 
isn’t this a good stand for us to take?)” 


= 
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Some approaches suggested for handling these kinds of problems were: 

a) In talking with teen-agers try to avoid getting into the situation of de- 
claring yourself for the wet, moderate, or dry point of view. Instead try 
to relate aspects of the drinking problem to such specific realities as: 

1. Driving a car necessitates having a license and this, in turn, entails 
responsibilities. 
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2. Young people old enough to drive are mature enough to accept re- 
sponsibility for making their own choices and for all aspects of their 
behavior. 

3. Society imposes all kinds of controls, laws, and standards on us, and 
there are good reasons for these controls. 


b) Avoid having the teen-agers involve you, the teacher, in their internal 
struggles with their parents. These struggles, of course, relate to a wide 
variety of moral issues and standards. A 

c) The wise teacher uses the psychological not the didactic approach. 


d) Give teen-agers the standards and mores to which society expects them to 
conform, and help them to think through the issues. Then let them make 
their own choices for themselves on the basis of the recognized facts. 


FOURTH FEEDBACK 


Dr. Sower’s remarks were the platform for beginning the group discussion: 

1. Re. Linkages: If you have three systems in your community, parents, pupils, , 
and schools, whose responsibility is it to coordinate these systems and to develop 
common goals? “Try to obligate all groups to define ‘what is good for our com- 
munity.’ This will take precedence over all the individual biases and goals.” We 
should try to build in obligations in all groups to work toward common goals, 
goals that have been mutually defined and accepted. In this way nobody dic- 
tates what is best but all work together toward some desired end. 

2. If Dr. Sower were a principal of a New England High School with about 
1,000 students, and he were responsible for setting up an alcohol education pro- 
gram, what facets would he emphasize and how would he jnitiate the program? 


Since he (Dr. Sower) has no right to impose his personal biases on the school 
system, he would first ask the question: “Is this a community problem?” If. 
not, he wouldn't inaugurate the program; if so, then it is part of the school’s 
role to help young people understand the problem. 


Secondly, he would find some convergencies of interest as a basis for initiating 
the program and setting some common goals. Some one group will usually 
initiate the program and then the other groups are committed. But first, the 
principal would have to understand each of the separate groups who are to be 
involved in the program. 

Summary: a. First find common interest. 
| b. Get all to recognize it. 

c. Then set up the program. 
_ Set-up a committee, representative of all snetsina of view; this should be a 
consultation and not an action committee so that education would still be left 
to the educators. 

3. How much obligation has the school to solve social problems like al- 
coholism? Do the schoots have time to teach the fundamentals and to help solve 
major social problems as well? We have enough internal problems of our 
own in schools without going outside and trying to solve broad community 
problems. We must solve our own first. 

First, we must answer the question, “What do we mean by role?” It is really 
i set of expectations. Roles are perceived differently by students, educators, 
and community. Furthermore, there is role instability in a rapidly changing 
society. An organization like a school system may decrease in community ef- 
fectiveness if it doesn’t alter its role to keep abreast of major social changes. 
IVe in schools should be cognizant of what may be our future role: We need to 
keep in mind both immediate and long-range educational goals. 
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Each community must set its goals for itself and state and national organiza- 
tions should serve in an advisory capacity. We must keep in pace with our 
communities. 


General Summary 

Why were we here? What were our objectives for this conference? 

1. To get and exchange information. 

2. To obtain help from our State agencies in thinking through the problem 
so that we would be in a better position to undertake local programs. _ 

3. We're only searching out the facts and ideas. Our job in the. schools is 
not to try to solve the problem but “_ to present: it effectively to our 
students. 


ae 


Major Conclusions 

1. We should have the topic in our schools. 

2. We should have teachers qualified to handle it. 
3. We all got much from the conference, new information and new insights. 
4. We can all do a lot more about this topic than we. are now doing. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

What shall or can we do now? What should be done as a follow-up of this 
conference? Many suggestions from these three days of meeting and talking to- 
gether were forthcoming. 


1. Distribute copies of the law and teaching manuals. With regard to the 
education of the students, lively discussions were held in all groups. In the 
words of one group summarizer: 

“‘We learned for the first time, whether we like it or not, that Massachusetts has 
a law requiring us to teach alcohol education. This fact, new to some of us, led 
somebody to suggest that maybe it would be a good idea for the Commissioner on 
Alcoholism to send reprints of the law to superintendents of all schools in the 
state, along with a summary of this conference in order to alert them to their 
responsibilities in this area. However, because the law is loose and does not say 
what, when, and how much should be taught, we recommend that a Teaching 
Manual be developed.” 

2. Survey existing programs. One group would like to see: 

“|. . a survey of these programs in the schools of Massachusetts which are de- 
signed to prevent alcoholism or the conditions leading to it. We thought it would 
be well to review and evaluate present school programs and from such a review 
recommend ideas and programs worthy of adoption.” 

3. Survey the question of teen-age drinking in Massachusetts. Another group 
asked: “Is teen-age drinking a problem in Massachusetts?» How serious is or 
isn’t the problem? There is a need for basic — os teen-age habits 
involving alcohol.” 

4. Utilize a staff council. ‘Yo determine the direction that an alcohol educa- 
tion may take in various school systems, several members suggest utilizing the 
school Staff Council. The Staff Council might also be informed of this confer- 
ence and of its proceedings and at the same time the materials that were dis- 
tributed at the conference might be distributed to them. ' 

5. Program Planning Should Precede Implementation. Should a program 
be immediately introduced? No, the consensus agreed: “A comfortable plan- 
ning stage of months even,” should be allowed. 

6. Alcohol education is related to creative and constructive use of leisure 
time. Alcohol education can be directly and indirectly fostered by helping 
students to make worthy, exciting and stimulating use of their leisure time. To 
some extent, many persons felt that mental health, in which alcohol habits play 
a part, is very much related to the creative and constructive use of leisure time. 
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SOME IDEAS ABOUT THE EDUCATOR’S 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHING ABOUT 
ALCOHOL 

E. W. Steele 


Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 


According to available evidence, little effort is required to en- 
courage teen-agers to experiment with drinking. That which is invit- 
ingly novel,*enticingly advertised, and as socially acceptable a custom 
as an ambivalent society can sanction, is no problem for the SEDATA - 
Society to Encourage Drinking Among Teen-Agers. One suspects that 
there could be no more certain way to encourage teen-agers to drink 
than the method we, as a society, currently use. In short the approach 
is this: legally forbid the sale to, and use of, alcoholic beverages by 
young people — BUT, at the same time, make certain that it is possible 
with just a very little ingenuity for the law to be violated, ad nauseam, 
Formal enforcement, to the degree that it exists at all, becomes a mild 
and not too unpleasant palliative for a society that wants its moralistic 
cake and a to eat it too. 


Let us dwell no longer on this part of the question, for it really 
matters little whether we have our contemporary practices because of 
design or accident. Whatever the case, many teen-agers do drink, they 
do so with more sanction from adults than the law would lead one to 
suspect, and the entire social setting provides few obstacles to their 
continued ability to get alcoholic beverages. 


As to the most certain way to discourage teen-agers from im- 
bibing, we will find less agreement. There is one almost foolproof, 
but highly visionary answer. It would involve all the non teen-agers 
becoming and remaining total and unequivo abstainers. This would 
automatically do away with the production, the advertising, and the 
consumption of alcohol. Naturally, tax revenue would decline, at least. 
until the burden was shifted elsewhere. People would lose jobs depend- 
ent‘upon the beverage industry. Not only would that talented artist, the 
brewmaster, be deprived of his livelihood, but imagine all the others 
who would be out of work. The Madison Avenue public relations men, 
psychologists, sociologists, social workers, temperance workers, just 
to mention a few, would feel, in part, the shadow of occupational obso- 
lescence. 


It is interesting to speculate about what new escapes and release 
forms and shapes would emerge, but this is beyond the topic of this 
paper. In any event, in time the drinking man, a distinctive glass in 
his distinctive hand, seated in his distinctive chair at the foot of which 
lies his distinctive dog, would become like the dinosaur, but a dim his- 
torical prototype of some earlier post-glacial age. 
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Obviously, the elders of the tribe will not accept this solution, so 

- whether it is or is not a desirable solution is a thinly structured aca- 

demic question. Our society is not yet in sight of this Anti-Saloon 

League millenium, and most thoughtful people are quite happy that this 
is so. An answer exists, but it lies elsewhere. 


For the teacher, the answer to the query is not easy beyond the 
deceptively simple reply: "Ours is not the task to either encourage or 
discourage the teen-ager to drink, per se. '' What the teacher says in 
following-up this "correct" statement is the core of the problem. 


First of all, in so far as there is a legal prohibition for teen-age 
drinking, there is a responsibility to inform students of this fact. The 
laws on drinking, like most laws, represent a collective community 
judgment, at a given time. This judgment may not be an informed one, 
may or may not be realistic, may or may not be transient. A teacher 
needs integrity on this question as on all others, the kind of integrity 
that tells a student that laws are to be discussed and debated, that they 
often do, in fact, represent "the felt necessities of the time, "' and that, 
in the words of Justice Holmes, "'the life of the law is not logic, but 
experience. '' In any event, a community judgment that is expressed in 
law -- whatever the reasons behind the judgment -- can be ignored 
and/or disobeyed only at one's peril. To disobey law in a deliberate 
way is to invite anarchy and to testify, in the act of disobedience, toa 
belief in personal infallibility. This is a large undertaking for even an 
independent citizen; it is something even greater for highly ——— 
young people. 


But even this teacher response is a begging of the question, and 
the teacher and citizen should not deceive themselves on this point. 
3 The question that needs to be asked, in reality, is this: How Can We 

3 Teach The Teen-Ager (note the singular rather than the plural) so that 
: he or she may independently seek and find, in maturity, a personal 
Bs solution to the query, "To Drink or Not To Drink?" 


Z 7 A starting point for this inquiry canbe a presentation of informa-_ 
4 tion about alcohol. There are some rather universally accepted ''facts, "' 
7 physiologically, psychologically, and sociologically speaking, about the 


q uses of alcohol inthis mid-twentieth century. There is also a wide area 
3 - of ignorance among all age groups in the population of these ''facts.'' A 
cleaning of Augean stables is therefore in order, and there is less and 
less justification to delay or retard this cleansing function. 


It is desirable that this information be given inthe most straight- — 
forward manner. To omit mention or "slant'' the material is, inher- 
ently, intellectually dishonest. In short, teachers need not be timid. 
They are dealing with youths on the very threshhold of adulthood. To 
deny them this recognition is a matter of both self-deception and im- 
maturity by the teacher. The known effects of alcohol on the human 
body and on the emotions are serious — They deserve serious 
and candid discussion. 
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One has no right, however, to expect that information of a factual 
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and technical character will satisfy these natively curious, youthful 
minds. Opinions and suggested implications will come from students; 
prejudices and hearsay will emerge from open discussions. And, here, 
without doubt, the teacher encounters his or her most difficult task. 


Your author would hold that even here, however, the most adult 
and untimid handling of such situations is more than ever in order. 
And he would suggest that some guidelines for the problems raised do 
exist. Your attention is called to a.rather famous standard classical 
work -- moving in its prose and deep in its perception -- John Stuart 
Mill's short essay, On Liberty. Mill made a very important distinction 
in the area of liberty -- one that meant drawing a line between self- 
regarding and non-self-regarding acts. Briefly, his thesis was this: 
man is sovereign in those areas of thought, belief, and action which © 
pertain to him alone. On such areas, society has no right to infringe. 
It has no right to impose, except by persuasion, its views on an indi-. 
vidual in those matters which pertain to him alone. Ihave, in other 
words, a right not to drink, but it is not my right to prohibit another 
man from drinking, for this invades his liberty. I may cajole him, 
remonstrate and plead with him, and I may encourage him to forbear 
consumption, but neither society nor I may forbid him from drinking. 
But -- and this fact is vital -- when the ACT of another infringes upon 
my rights or those of society, restrictions may be imposed. These 
restrictions, however, must grow out of real, palpable impositions, 
not acts that bother our sensibilities, our opinions, our beliefs. This 
means, in practice, that the right to drink does not give one the right 
to drive under the influence of alcohol to the extent that it creates a 
distinctive hazard to the life and liberty of others, Society, of course, 
is not to be defined as a suicide pact. | 


What motivated Mill is obvious -- the importance of maintaining 
individuality; the need, the catagorical imperative for men to exercise 
their highest powers as men; the goal, Man Thinking. 


Diversity of opinions, the clashing of idéas -- these have been 
essential ingredients to a dynamic society and part of a vibrant, excit- 
ing, and rewarding personal life. 


I think the work of Mill is an excellent touchstone for the teacher, 
for if I correctly interpret his ideas, there is an important lesson to 
be learned. It is unnecessary and most unrewarding to argue about 
drinking in 'moralistic' terms, as a mental battleground of WETS vs 
DRYS. Such a basis of discussion leads only too often to the reinforce- 
ment of existing prejudices and is sterile in its results. 


In terms of the arguments having a particular relevance to alco- 
hol, your author would suggest this area of relatedness. Only when and 
in so far as alcohol is sought as an escape, as a search for artificiality 
and illusion, as a way to avoid the full challenge and measure of life, 
does it reflect the action of small and weak men. With small and weak 
men, no great good can be accomplished. But the motives are undoubt- 
edly more complex in the use of alcohol. And precisely because they 
are, caution is in order. In any event, we as individuals can allow our 
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response to range from one of deploring to one of understanding, but 
we have no right to do more. For actual and automatic prohibition is a 
testament of infallibility. The evidence we have cannot support this 
assumption. In fact, as Dr. Jellinek and others have suggested, in eur 
quest for understanding the problems attendant on alcohol, a constaity 
doubting of one's first principles is in order. 


It seerhs, therefore, that teachers should mutually agree and 
communicate this fact, that understanding in the learning process is 
seldom a result of simple choices between blacks and whites. There 
is always room for new evidence, new information, new ideas, and new 
insights. And they should agree that this means all evidence, all in- 
sights, all information, whether it is personally agreeable or not to the 
recipient. This, of course, is an invitation to the OPEN MIND. 


The individual whose life is a quest for freedom has difficult al- 
ternatives, but that is the measure of being MAN as it is the price of 
seeking FREEDOM. Thus, in conclusion, your author suggests that, 
as with all education, so with alcohol education, the teacher performs 
the most singularly meaningful service when he or she accepts the awe- 
some, frighteningly responsible, but highly rewarding task of trying to 
make men understand themselves and accept the hard road of the free 
man's motto -- It is better to be an unhappy individual, than a happy 
cabbage. 
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NOTES 


The annual meeting of AAIAN will be held in September at the 
Belmont Hotel, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. The 1959 Conference of the 
North American Association of Alcoholism Programs will be in session 
there September 8-11. Our president, John Pasciutti, has been invited 
to participate in planning a one-day educator's workshop to be held 
September 8 in conjunction with the NAAAP conference. Opportunity 
will be provided for late morning, afternoon, and evening sessions, 
with a scheduled feedback on the second morning. It is probable that 
' our annual meeting will be held either the day preceding the larger 
session, that is on September 7, or the day following the close of the 
NAAAP Conference, which would be September 12, 


Further details about the workshop and the annual meeting will be 
sent directly to members from President Pasciutti's office. Comment- 
ing on the proposed sessions, Mr. Pasciutti has stated: ''My off-hand 
impression is that we will have enough AAIAN members in attendance 
to give a thorough airing to some of our problems and to provide our 
Association with some new ideas for expanding our activities. "' 


* OK 


A meeting of health educators concerned with alcohol education, 
sponsored jointly by the University of Minnesota and the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, will be held in Minneapolis May 25-27. Partici- 
pants drawn from midwestern states will attend by invitation. 


* * 


Enclosed with this issue of the Bulletin is a copy of an attractive 
pamphlet for Michigan school teachers, prepared by the Committee on 
Alcohol Education of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction in 
cooperation with the Michigan State Board of Alcoholism. 


* 


Aworkshop on problems of alcoholism and alcohol education will 
be in session at the University of Indiana, Bloomington, June 8-12. 
This is co-sponsored by the University and the State Section on Alco- 
holism. 


* * 


A development of interest to school people is the introduction of 
a bill (S. 1394) by Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon "to provide 
grants to the States to assist them in informing and educating children 
in schools with respect to the harmful effects of tobacco, alcohol, and 
other potentially deleterious consumables.'"' The federal government 
would pay one half of the cost involved. Senator Neuberger has been 
joined in introducing the bill by Senators Wallace F. Bennett and Frank 
E. Moss of Utah. 
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The Summer Institute of Alcohol Studies, to be in session June 
7-13 in Grand Forks, North Dakota, under the sponsorship of the North 
Dakota Commission on Alcoholism, will include shsaecipialeoncu of alco- 
hol education principles. : 


OK OK 


| | 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW FILMS 


The Michigan State Board of Alcoholism is now distributing a new 
color film, OUT OF ORBIT, which presents a story about an alcoholic 
and the conflicts, feelings, and attitudes of his wife and son, as the 
whole family attempts to get help. The film is approximately fourteen 
minutes long and is geared for viewing by the general public. It is de- 
signed to show how the community and various forces within the com- 
munity can aid in solving the costly problem of alcoholism. Further 
information about the film can be obtained from the Michigan State 
Board of Alcoholism, 230 North Grand Avenue, Lansing. 


OK 


TEACHING TEEN-AGERS ABOUT ALCOHOL, the fourth and 
final film in a series developed under a foundation grant by Raymond G. — 
McCarthy, is scheduled for release about May 15. This 15-minute 
black-and-white 16 mm. sound film was produced in cooperation with 
Norman Wright Productions, Inc., California, and will be distributed 
by McGraw-Hill Text Film Department, New York. The film is in- 
tended specifically for showing to teachers. Several scenes illustrate 
techniques of alcohol education successfully applied in the classroom. 
The setting for the film is a summer course in Health Education, and 
the topic for discussion is the place of alcohol education in the class- 
room. Individual teachers express various opinions about this and re- 
flect their own insecurities about becoming involved in a controversial 
issue. The film demonstrates that it is possible to do a constructive 
teaching job without jeopardizing the role of the teacher. Potential 
changes in popular attitudes toward drinking are reflected in the film. 
Members of AAIAN may secure a preview print by addressing the 
Executive Secretary at 52 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haver.. 


OK 


Dr. Ernest Shepherd, Executive Director of the Florida Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Program, has announced completion of a 30-minute film, 
CHALLENGE, which illustrates the work of the Florida clinics and the 
in-patient service at Avon Park. The film was produced by the General 
Extension Division of the University of Florida, Gainesville. Members 
of the Florida Program and patients at Avon Park assumed the role of 
actors for the production. Further information about the film may be 
secured by addressing the Educational Director, Florida Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Program, Avon Park, Florida. 
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: Purpose and scope of agency 


Application for Membership in the 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


ABOUT ALCOHOL AND NARCOTICS 


Individual 
Name 
Address 
Present Position 
Education Degree(s) 


Present responsibility or interest in instruction about alcohol 
and narcotics: 


Initiation fee ($1.00) paid 


Date 

One year's dues ($2.00) paid 
Date 

Two years' dues ($4.00) paid 
Date 


Agency or Organization 


Name 


Address 


Name of executive officer 


Initiation fee ($5. 00) paid 


Date 


Annual dues ($20.00) paid 


Date 


Detach and send to: Professor John L. Miller, 206 Extension 
Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


J 
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